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IN LUNDY'S LAND. 

BY WENDELL PHILLIPS GARRISON. 

Printer ! do not make it Lane. A genius for blundering 
might do worse, but could not possibly do better, for there 
is a close connection between Lundy's Lane and the Jersey 
uplands we are going to view. Between the Hero of Lundy's 
Lane, also, and our hero there is a relation which will bear 
the telling. Still, for all that, Printer, in your jargon (which 
was Lundy's likewise), siet — let it stand as written : Land. 

And yet we will, if you please, begin with the Lane. An 
easy walk will bring you to it from the Canadian side of 
Niagara Falls; or you may take a horse-car which runs 
beside the Canada Southern tracks at the head of the street 
between Dufferin Park and the Clifton House. You are 
now on high but level ground, and when the car presently 
turns southward at a right angle, you alight at the foot of a 
short rise to a flat-topped sand-bank. The by no means 
narrow road still bears the name of Lundy's Lane, and the 
Lundys are amongst the oldest families residing about the 
Falls. The contest for the sand-bank was the battle of 
Lundy's Lane, fought on July 25, 1814. A semblance of 
earthworks, with two mounted guns, marks the spot, 
which is crowned by an observatory commanding a wide 
prospect. 1 The ridge falls away abruptly in the rear, owing, 
as it would seem, to extensive quarrying for sand in this 
historic mound. The view northward is over a broad plain 
showing few houses, but pleasingly diversified with a stream, 
groves, vineyards, orchards, and market-gardens. South- 
ward, directly across the Lane, Death has reasserted his 

1 Since this paper was written and put in type, a monument has been 
erected (in July, 1895) to commemorate the battle from the Canadian 
point of view. 
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claim to this field, for a post-bellum graveyard adjoins a 
Presbyterian church. 

There were no " Quaker guns" in the bloody battle, but 
the Lane divided the farms of two Quaker brothers Lundy, 
who removed to what is called the Peninsula of Upper 
Canada from the State of New Jersey. It was their fence- 
rails which were piled upon the heaps of slain for a rude 
cremation that long whitened the ground. Some ten miles 
west, at Pelham, certain of their posterity may still attend 
the century-old Friends' Meeting, but such as bear their 
name about the Palls have become mingled with the 
" world's people." The emigrant Lundys came from John- 
sonburg, now in the township of Frelinghuysen, Warren 
County, New Jersey. The records of Pelham Meeting 
might reveal their identity among the numerous progeny 
of Richard Lundy, of the township of Buckingham, Bucks 
County, Province of Pennsylvania, who helped form the 
" Quaker Settlement" in Hardwick, Sussex County, New 
Jersey. "We read in the minutes of Hardwick and Mend- 
ham Meeting, Eighth month 3, 1797 : 

" This Meeting appears to be at a loss concerning Friends 
who have removed from Hardwick to Niagary, whether 
they are to be considered as members of this Meeting or of 
Kingwood. Therefore the Meeting requests the judgment 
of the Quarterly Meeting concerning them." 

The Quarterly Meeting hopefully decided that they be- 
longed to " this Meeting." Accordingly, Seventh month 4, 

1799, we come upon the case of one Thomas D in 

Upper Canada, " visited but could not be seen ; to remon- 
strate against his priestly marriage and drinking to excess 
and other disorderly ways." Nothing could be done but to 
record a " Testification" against him, drawn up by the prac- 
tised hand of Joseph Lundy, whom we take to have been 
the grandson of Richard aforesaid ; if so, in his eightieth 
year. In 1800, Seventh month 3, Sarah Lundy, " she being 
a minister in good esteem with us," lays before Hardwick 
and Mendham Meeting a " concern that had rested on her 
mind for some time past to pay a religious visit to Friends 
Vol. xix. — 23 
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in Upper Canada;" and Elizabeth Shotwell would fain ac- 
company her. In the same year Friend Willson removes 
to Upper Canada, and dismissals to Pelham Monthly Meet- 
ing steadily follow,— Mercy Brotherton and others in 1801, 
William Shotwell in 1803, Mary Shotwell (wife of Richard) 
and Amy Shotwell in 1804, Schooley Dennis in 1807, 
Richard D. Willson in 1823. 

Lundy's Land was getting depopulated, and the extinction 
of Hardwick Meeting was clearly foreshadowed. Lundy 
himself, greatest of his name, had gone out from the Quaker 
Settlement, though not from the Society of Friends, to 
which he was an honor as few others have been since 
George Fox laid the foundations of it. At the Monthly 
Meeting Seventh month 6, 1809, Joseph 4 Lundy, son of 
Thomas 3 (born Sixth month 14, 1725), the son of Richard 2 
(died Eleventh month 7, 1757, and buried at Hardwick) 
and grandson of Richard ', requests a certificate of removal 
for his son Benjamin (born First month 4, 1789) to the 
Monthly Meeting of Westland, Pennsylvania. Such a cer- 
tificate was reported (Ninth month 7) " not quite satisfactory 
as first drawn," and was finally (Tenth month 5) addressed 
to the Monthly Meeting of Concord, Ohio, having been 
" requested for Benjamin Lundy, a minor, who has gone to 
reside within the limits of your meeting." Attest, Levi 
Lundy, Clerk. 

The Lundys had been dispersing since 1794 at least, 
mostly to Pennsylvania; and a Thomas Lundy (1796) to 
Westfield, North Carolina. Joseph himself made an exit 
immediately upon that of his and our Benjamin, to Burling- 
ton (New Jersey) Monthly Meeting, with a certificate bear- 
ing date of Eleventh month 1, 1810. He was born Third 
month 19, 1762, and married Elizabeth Shotwell (perhaps 
in 1788, but a Joseph and Elizabeth Lundy are witnesses 
to a marriage in 1787). The records are silent as to this 
ceremony, as they are concerning his second marriage about 
1794 to Mary (surname unknown). With her and his 
minor children, Abigail, Richard, Elizabeth, Phcebe, Lydia 
S. (afterwards Mrs. Wierman) and Deborah, Joseph with- 
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drew to Rancocas, New Jersey, and there survived the sole 
offspring of his first marriage. Henceforth, for us, Lundy's 
Land is hut a realm of ghosts. 

It was like ghost-hunting, or flea-hunting, to find our way 
thither. We had, to begin with, the doubly and trebly 
misleading statement by Benjamin Lundy in the Life of 
him compiled, with little skill and many errors, by Thomas 
Earle (Philadelphia, 1847): "My native place was the 
county of Sussex, New Jersey. ... It was at Handwich 
that my father and myself were born." The printer's 
Handwich we had already corrected to Hardwick, and our 
first step was to locate this in the admirable State Atlas. 
Hardwick we found, but in Warren, not in Sussex County ; 
there was a Hardwick Township, with a Hardwick cross- 
roads and a Hardwick Centre, lying among the foot-hills of 
the Kittatinny Mountain, say from three to five miles from the 
Delaware River. Clinging fast to the local name, we rightly 
conjectured a change of boundary by which Sussex County 
had been the loser, and one or other of the Hardwick ham- 
lets we regarded as the certain Mecca of our pilgrimage. 

How else should such a pilgrimage be made, except on 
foot ? Was not Lundy the most unwearied of pedestrians 
in his holy crusade against American slavery ? This little 
man, so slight you might think he would be blown away, 
traversed a large part of the Union without a conveyance. 
" Rivers and mountains," said an admiring disciple, " van- 
ish in his path; midnight finds him wending his solitary 
way over an unfrequented road; the sun is anticipated in 
his rising." When he founded his Genius of Universal 
Emancipation in Ohio, — it was in 1824, upon the heels of the 
Missouri Compromise, — he had the paper printed at a dis- 
tance of twenty miles from the place of publication, and 
trudged to and fro, carrying the printed sheets home upon 
his back. Later, as he sought to extend his subscription-list 
while preaching the gospel of freedom, his practice was " to 
pack up in his carpet-bag his direction-book, his title-letter, 
head-lines and column-rules, leads and standing-matter;" 
and, knapsack on back and carpet-bag in hand, stopping to 
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lecture, to get subscribers, and to form anti-slavery so- 
cieties, he would pursue his journey "till, publication day 
coming round, and getting at a country printing-office, he 
would hire a number of his paper printed, mail it, and pass 
on," and then repeat the performance, — the Genius being all 
the time dated at Baltimore. In Texas in 1833 we see him 
pouring the water from his shoes and wringing out his 
stockings three times before breakfast, on account of the 
dewy grass ; at night reposing on the same grass by the 
roadside, " my knapsack serving for a pillow, and my small 
thin coat for sheets and counterpane, while my hat, staff, 
and my pistol smartly charged [against panthers, alligators, 
and rattlesnakes] lay at arm's length from my person." 

Afoot, then, let us go to the birthplace of Benjamin 
Lunrly. We start, no matter where, and we arrive at 
Washington's head-quarters in Morristown. No landmark 
this for non-resistant Quakerdom ; have we lost our way ? 
" Wayfarer," responds the Genius of the place, " have you 
forgotten Washington, who detested the domestic slave- 
trade and who died an abolitionist?" The omen grows 
as we next encounter Mount Freedom, from whose western 
slope we have spread before us the ravishing panorama of 
the Succasunna Plains. On the second day we reach Water- 
loo at the foot of Allamuchy Mountain. If one of these 
names seems remote from our Quaker abolitionist, it was 
Toussaint who ruined Napoleon's dream of a Central 
American empire, and it was Toussaint's free Hayti that 
Lundy twice visited in order to settle there emancipated 
slaves. On the other hand, the Spanish-sounding Alla- 
muchy recalls Lundy's subsequent vain efforts in the then 
Mexican province of Texas to erect a cordon of free-negro 
colonies against the southwestern extension of the slave 
power, and in refutation of the libel that the black man 
would not work, except under the lash. It was this Texas 
which % General Scott, still mindful of his wound at Lundy's 
Lane whenever he tugged at his overcoat, would presently 
help to annex to " the land of the free," and so prolong for 
another generation the life of the " peculiar institution." 
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The road over the Allamuchy Mountain is sandy and 
unshaded. As we reach the summit, for a mile or more we 
are obtrusively attended on the left by a high board fence 
entirely cutting off the forest view, and sheltering a pre- 
serve of wild animals owned by the wealthy New York 
proprietor of the adjoining manor. The irritation caused 
by this unsightly enclosure and by the destruction (for pru- 
dential reasons) of the trees between it and the road is a 
good preparation for the view of Lundy's Land which 
bursts upon us as we emerge upon the valley of the Pequest, 
— grander and more extensive, but less lovely, than the land- 
scape in which Succasunna lies. The great wall of the 
Kittatinny Mountain, stretching indefinitely northward from 
the Delaware Water Gap, forms the background. A south- 
ward-flowing stream drains the hither valley between it and 
Allamuchy Mountain. "Why did not some hand detain us 
at the bridge over the Pequest, and an inner voice admonish 
us to take off our shoes as if on holy ground ? Why did 
we pass without heeding on the left the dilapidated burying- 
ground; why the grove just beyond, with the school-house, 
on a little knoll ? Hardwick cross-roads, Hardwick Centre, 
proved but a delusion and a snare to our feet, and the third 
day found us, better advised, retracing our steps through 
Johnsonburg, whence the Lundy brothers — whether in 
search of a more generous soil and larger possessions, or 
whether (though Sabine makes no note of them among his 
Loyalists) in some disaffection to the government that suc- 
ceeded George the Third's — migrated to the shores of the 
great river of the mist and the rainbow, to " Lundy's Lane." 

The " Quaker Settlement," as it is still called, centred at 
the meeting-house in the grove near the west branch of the 
Pequest. This house, of blue limestone, exists no longer, 
but its foundation (on which a truthful hand has scratched 
the date 1764) now supports a frame building with its gable 
and entrance towards the west; a school-house below, a 
non-Quaker meeting-house above. The ground about it is 
shaded mostly by white oaks, one of which, newly felled, 
we perceived must have been standing when the boy Lundy 
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frequented these sacred precincts, and looked off upon the 
Allamuchy Mountain for the last time, perhaps, when the 
certificate of removal to Ohio was granted him. Prom this 
grove we entered the old Friends' burying-ground from 
the rear, — clambering the brick wall, we must confess, since 
we had failed to observe the main entrance. The spot is 
sadly neglected, with stones prostrate or out of plumb, with 
gruesome holes, but also with some sign of comparatively 
recent interment, and with fine un-Quakerlike monuments 
erected by a child in memory of David Lundy and Sarah 
his wife, contemporaries and kinsfolk of Benjamin's. Other 
Lundy stones there are, with graves of Shotwell and Adams 
of the extinct Society. 

The records of this Society have found their way to Plain- 
field. Besides the family names already adduced, one meets 
with Hampton, Hance, Laing, Parker, Patterson, Pound, 
Stockton, Willits, and many more now hardly to be met 
with in the Quaker Settlement. One who turns the leaves 
may see how this denomination was not secure from weak- 
ness of the flesh ; how here, as in Puritan New England, 
confession was entered on the minutes of those who had 
begun parentage before exchanging vows of matrimony. 
In 1797 a wife " acknowledges and condemns her trans- 
gression of fornication and marrying a man of that degree 
of kindred between first and second cousins contrary to the 
rules of Friends." The entries of this sort are numerous, 
and the offence was perhaps thought aggravated when the 
marriage was " out of the order of Friends." As in Puri- 
tan New England, confession generally condoned the of- 
fence ; thus, in 1798 a couple removing from Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, who had offered there "papers 
of acknowledgment for the charge of fornication," laid this 
" offering" and its reception as a sort of credentials before 
our Quaker Settlement, — "and they to become members of 
Hardwick and Mendham Meeting," runs the record. In 
the same year, " Thomas Hance has married from amongst 
Friends by the assistance of a magistrate after being pre- 
cautioned." And the year before, ""Women friends in- 
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formed [i.e., reported] that Hannah Housel, formerly cook 
[but we know that Cook is meant], has gone out in mar- 
riage with a man not a member of our Society, by the 
assistance of an hireling priest, and on being treated with 
she appeared in no state of contrision. Jacob Lundy and 
Joseph Lundy are appointed to prepare an essay of Testi- 
fication against her for the approbation of next meeting." 

The intemperate habit and the temperance conscience of 
the " world's people" of the period were also discernible in 
Lundy's Land. In 1797 the minutes take note of the fact 
that one member has been retailing spirituous liquors, one 
distils them for his own use, and some few use them in 
haying and at harvest In 1800 it is remarked with con- 
cern that one Friend keeps a tavern, while others enlarge 

their distilling. In 1798 John M was found guilty of 

dancing at a frolic; also, of using profane and unbecoming 
language. The same year, " Obed Willson has been active 
at military trainings," which leads to the usual Testification 
prepared by Joseph Lundy ; and an offender in " training 
for military service" is detected in 1805. 

It is three miles from the meeting-house to Lundy's birth- 
place, which must be sought in Sussex County, at Greens- 
ville, in Green Township. The road marches with the 
river Pequest for two-thirds of the way, when it bends at a 
right angle northwesterly. We have crossed a low divide 
between the alluvial lands, covered with thriving farms, and 
a rugged glacial tract, more picturesque if less fertile. To 
the right rises a fine, rather sheer ridge, clothed not too 
thickly with evergreens. To the left and in front of us lies 
the hamlet of Greensville. It has, for our purpose, a far 
too modern look. The eye rests on no building that might 
have been Lundy's birthplace, — that Lundy might have seen, 
perhaps. In truth, the house in which he saw the light is 
no longer standing. It was on the left of the road by 
which we have entered the village. A drawing from the 
description of it given by Eli Lundy, a cousin of Benjamin's, 
is all that preserves the memory of it. A plain, unpainted 
frame structure, two-storied in the gable, with an extension 
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at the east end and a chimney at the west end, it presented 
its long side to the road, and offered a door to the cold 
hlasts from northeast and northwest ; to the south the out- 
buildings formed two sides of a quadrangle. The farm had 
passed, some sixty years ago, to Colonel John Drake, who 
had doubtless been " active at military trainings," and was 
bought on his death by his son Samuel, who sold it to his 
brother-in-law, Timothy H. Cook. This owner in turn 
died, when Jacob Vass purchased the estate, and at this 
writing it is the property of his widow and his daughter 
(Mrs. Joseph Durling). 

Our pilgrimage, therefore, was but to the Land, not the 
home. "Argos was there for Lundy," was all that we 
could say. We turned our back on the quiet neighborhood 
in which the oldest inhabitant knew not Benjamin, nor held 
in his crumbling memory any tradition of the birthplace. 
We passed on our left, at the foot of the ridge which 
greeted us on entering, the little post-office of Lincoln, — a 
name substituted of late years for Greensville, and not inapt 
for the cradle of the forgotten apostle of emancipation. We 
turned not at the bend in the road, but traversed the lovely 
intervale of the Pequest in which the village of Tranquillity 
leads a smiling existence, under the shelter of Allamuchy 
Mountain ; peaceful in its designation, if not strictly a part 
of the Quaker Settlement. 

" Tranquillity I thou better name 
Than all the family of fame," 

sings Coleridge. Fame was earned, and the inward tran- 
quillity, by Lundy ; but his body never knew rest from the 
time he asked himself, "What can I do?" to redress the 
wrongs of the slave. This was in the year 1816, at St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, when the saddler's trade which he had 
learned at Wheeling, Virginia, was making him a man 
of property, if not of independent means. Wheeling, as 
Lundy says, was " a great thoroughfare for the traffickers 
in human flesh. Their cqffles passed through the place fre- 
quently. My heart was deeply grieved at the gross abomi- 
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nation ; I heard the wail of the captive ; I felt his pang 
of distress; and the iron entered my soul." Hence the 
giving up of every worldly prospect, a stable home, the 
good repute of his fellow-countrymen, for the honor of 
being the first American to lay aside all other business to 
plead the cause of the oppressed. 

We spoke of Lundy's fame ; but how many of our readers 
will hear for the first time the name of him whose statue 
ought to be one of New Jersey's two in the old Senate 
Chamber of the Capitol at Washington, although his very 
existence is ignored by most of our history writers for young 
and old, by most of our biographical dictionary-makers ! 

" He was not a good public speaker. His voice was too 
feeble, his utterance too rapid, to interest or inform an 
audience; yet he never spoke wholly in vain. In private 
life his habits were social and communicative, but his in- 
firmity of deafness rendered it difficult to engage with him 
in protracted conversation." 

So testified at Lundy's death the then editor of the Lib- 
erator, who heard him for the first time in Boston, on March 
17, 1828, when his appeal to the clergymen present to 
organize an anti-slavery society was " wholly in vain," but 
to the layman was like a mandate from the Almighty. 
Garrison was drawn irresistibly to Baltimore to assist in 
editing the Genius of Universal Emancipation, and there gave 
his pledge to Lundy to write his biography in case the 
younger philanthropist outlived the elder. When the time 
came, in 1839, to redeem this promise, opposition was 
manifested by the father, Joseph Lundy, speaking on be- 
half of the family, but really as the mouth-piece of his 
daughter Lydia, who controlled the Life as finally compiled 
by Thomas Earle. There lies before us a letter, hitherto 
unpublished, from B. C. Lundy, a son of Benjamin, ad- 
dressed to William Lloyd Garrison. The date is five 
years later than that of the Life : 

" Mt. Palatine, Putnam Co., III., June 25, 1852. 
" Eespected Sir, — You will remember that some time ago 
a work was published in Philadelphia by William D. Parish, 
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entitled ' The Life and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy,' and 
purporting to have been issued under the supervision and 
by request of his children. This was all a false statement. 
His children had no control whatever of the work, nor were 
they even consulted on any important point relative to the 
compilation or publication. A half-sister of my father's, 
Lydia Wierman, assumed all the responsibility. . . . 

" The reason for these relatives acting as they did was this, 
they feared the children would put the MS. into your hands, 
which they were opposed to — I know not why. It was the 
choice of the children that you should write the biography. 
One reason, because you were more intimately acquainted 
with his life than any other man, another because we had 
learned that an understanding existed between yourself and 
our father that the survivor should be the other's biographer. 
Yet all father's journals and important papers were in the 
hands of this half-sister, and . . . [she] was enabled to act 
immediately on her resolves. I was then young and just 
commencing my studies, and could not resist the movement 
to any advantage. I however resolved to some day right 
the wrong so far as the unfavorable circumstances would 
allow. I have now to propose to you to commence the 
work which you should have had an opportunity to com- 
mence years ago. If you think there is the least prospect 
that you would be justified in so doing, we would be glad 
to have you ' write a book.' 

" Please let me know soon your opinions relative to my 
proposal. I am the youngest son of Benjamin Lundy, have 
a family, and been engaged in the practice of medicine 
about two years. I have a brother and two sisters yet 
living, they reside near me. 

" Yours truly, 

" B. C. Lundy." 

It was no longer possible for Mr. Garrison to comply 
with this request, but he never, to the end of his days, 
ceased to render to Lundy the grateful homage of a disciple, 
and to claim for him an imperishable renown in the annals 
of American and of universal philanthropy. 



